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SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED Cross NEws 


APRIL, 1933 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By Rutu EveEtYN HENDERSON 


The April News in the School 


The Classroom Index 


HIS number is especially rich in material that 
combines interest with instructional value. 


Citizenship: 

“Victors of the Storm,” a story of courage 

“The Unexpected Guest,” illustrating the often empha- 
sized school virtue of correlation (this time of nutrition, 
home nursing and First Aid) all in a setting made real in 
Miss Upjohn’s own interesting manner 

“The Story of Money,” an instructive account begun 
last month 

“The World Around,” presenting Junior Red Cross re- 
lief activities from many countries. See Geography for 
list.—Why not begin a World Alphabet of Service, filing 
notes or clippings of service activities in other countries 
in folders or a card catalogue? When your alphabet is 
fairly complete an original pageant or exercise can be com- 
posed by the class. 

“The Broken Bridge in Fairyland,” a dainty fantasy to 
teach the spirit of world goodwill 

“Spring Activities” including interesting Easter accom- 
plishments 


Geography and World Citizenship: 
Australia, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, England, 
France, Hungary, Poland—“The World Around” 
Egypt—“What Ancient Egypt was Like,” reminding 
again of the pamphlet about the development of writing 
reviewed in an earlier TEACHER’S GUIDE 
England—“Princess Elizabeth’s Cottage” 
Japan—“Cherry Blossoms” and “Spring Activities” 
United States—“Victors of the Storm,” Puerto Rico— 
“The Unexpected Guest,” “Spring Activities” 


English: 
“April Showers,” “The Broken Bridge in Fairyland,” 
“Stepping Stone Brook,” and other stories and articles 


History: 
“What Ancient Egypt was Like” 


Nature Study: 
“Puppy-Pup Goes Hunting,” another story of protec- 
tive coloring 


World Goodwill: 


“The Broken Bridge in Fairyland,” printed this month 
to allow time for its presentation on World Goodwill Day. 
“The World Around” and foreign activities given in other 
issues will also provide interesting material for talks on 
World Goodwill Day. 


Primary Grades: 


“Puppy-Pup Goes Hunting,” “The Broken Bridge in 
Fairyland,” “A Few of Our Members,” “Princess Eliza- 
beth’s Cottage,” “April Showers,” “Stepping Stone Brook” 


Are You Preparing a Delegate? 


Most of the Junior Red Cross delegates to the 
National Convention, April 24-27, will be chosen 
from senior high schools, but there are always a 
number from junior high schools or the correspond- 
ing grades in elementary schools. If you are help- 
ing to prepare a delegate to take part in the 
Junior Red Cross Round Tables of the Convention, 


you will be interested in the following list of topies 
to be discussed. The general theme is to be oppor- 
tunities for participating in the service of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross. Some of the following topics 
will be discussed in carrying out this theme: Help in 
Roll Call, Participation in Regionals, Juniors on the 
Chapter School Committee, Cheer for Hospitalized 
Veterans, Juniors at Annual Chapter Meetings, 
Wheat and Cotton Relief, Other Relief, Doing It the 
Right Way, (See September and October TEACHER’S 
GUIDES, page 2, and ‘‘Things to Remember,’’ Cat- 
ENDAR page for October), International Correspond- 
ence in Our School, The National Children’s Fund 
and How We Support It, Our Councils, Plans to 
Carry Junior Graduates over to Active Senior Mem- 
bership, Question Box. 

These special topies will be divided among four 
two-hour sessions. Each topie will be introduced 
briefly by a delegate selected from some chapter 
where the Junior members have been successful in 
that particular thing. General discussion will follow. 
In this all the delegates are expected to take part, de- 
pending upon the particular experience that they 
may have had in their own Junior Red Cross groups. 


More Achievements of Civilization 


THE STORY OF OUR CALENDAR, 10c; TELLING TIME 
THROUGHOUT THE CENTURIES, 20c; RULES OF THE ROAD, 
10c; 1933. Committee on Materials of Instruction, 
American Council on Education, 58385 Kimbark Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Numbers four, five and six are now added to the 
series of pamphlets on Achievements of Civilization, 
several of which were reviewed in an earlier TEACH- 
ER’s GuiwE. The Story of Our Calendar has a new, 
and a ‘‘news,’’ interest because the closing pages dis- 
euss the much-publicized proposals for a new ecalen- 
dar. Should either of the two most popular plans 
be adopted, ‘‘the best parts of the present calen- 
dar, which was many centuries in the making, will 
have been kept.’’ This is the concluding sentence. 
The first twenty-five pages of the pamphlet trace the 
trial and error and politics whereby our present cal- 
endar came into being. 

Telling Time Throughout the Centuries has been 
done by means of water, fire, earth, and sun, moon 
and stars. Many clocks and watches are pictured and 
a perpendicular diagram makes graphic the develop- 
ment of inventions for measuring hours and seconds 
from 2000 B. C. when ‘‘few man-made timepieces 
were in use’’ to 2000 A. D. when electrie clocks had 
become common. The pamphlet should assuage the 
most curious small boys in their passion to watch the 
wheels go round. 

Rules of the Road includes illustrations of the 


(Continued on page 2) 








\ Developing Calendar Activities for April 


A Classroom Index of Activities 


Art and Drawing: 

Selecting, captioning and arranging materials for 
exhibits at a Junior Red Cross rally, or for classroom 
and school exhibits; drawing patterns of toys and favors 
for exchange with other schools; remaking Christmas 
cards for sailors’ bags 
Civies: 

Class discussion of social service 
problems to be met and standards aimed at. Consult 
“Things to Remember,” October and June CALENDAR 
pages, and the September and October TEACHER’S GUIDES, 
page 2. See also convention topics, Page 1, this TEACH- 
ER’s GUIDE. The rally can be made as constructive for its 
smaller area as the National Convention is for the wider. 


activities including 


English: 

Preparation of reports on service and world-wide 
friendship, to be given orally at the rally, and of written 
reports to be filed with the Junior Red Cross Chairman. 
Although the written report will doubtless include more 
figures and lists, the composition problem for both types 


and very particularly for the oral report is one of selec-- 


tion. A catalogue of activities must be avoided and the 
most significant accomplishment chosen to narrate in a 
pointed and interesting way. Additional experience can 
be used in contributing to the general discussion. 

Reports on the use of Junior Red Cross magazines and 
on “Books That Help Us Understand” 


Geography: 

Preparation of talks on intersectio~al correspondence 
and on topics found under “Helps in Understanding Our 
World” 


Mathematics: 

Ways of earning money for service 
Primary Grades: 

Remaking Christmas cards for sailors’ Christmas bags, 
coaching a representative to report at the Junior Red 
Cross rally 
Sewing: 

Housewives and pin balls for sailors’ Christmas bags 


Pan American Day—April 12, This Year 
Material useful in class study or in preparing pro- 
grams for Pan American Day may be obtained by 
writing the Division of Intellectual Cooperation, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 


Books for World Goodwill 

A traveling book exhibit has been prepared by the 
Pennsylvania Braneh of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom, 1924 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The books se- 
lected present a background of other countries and 
other people in a way to help children feel that they 
have experienced real acquaintance with friends of 
other nationalities. The exhibits will be lent for a 
period of one month for the cost of transportation 
only. Further information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the address given above. 


More Achievements of Civilization 
(Continued from page 1) 


world’s famous streets and narrates the growth of 
team play in going places and doing things without 
bumping into people. It has, naturally, a very prac- 
tical value and will make good background reading 
for classes studying safety laws of today. 


When You Are Ready to Begin 


LiFE BEGINS AT Forty, by Walter B. Pitkin. Whittlesey 
House. McGraw-Hill Company, New York, 1932. $1.50. 
Whatever your age, if you think of forty years as 

time to quit, Professor Pitkin’s book will correct you. 
Forty is an interesting time to take stock or perhaps 
to reorganize your sports if playing tennis begins to 
let you down. But you are worth more to the world 
after forty than before. You cannot even read a 
morning newspaper with high intelligence until you 
are forty, because, if younger, you do not remember 
or have not had time to learn the historical causes for 
most of what is happening in the headlines this week. 
Less than forty, you are likelier to be cowardly and 
conservative; the real social visions are dreamed by 
those who have grown up to sufficient maturity not 
to follow the herd. Professor Pitkin piles up evi- 
dence from psychological studies and from ease rec- 
ords, not only of the famous but the obseure, to show 
that an individual gains in worth to the world, in 
ability to learn new things, and in resources for en- 
joyment of life from forty on. Reorganization of the 
world to fit these pleasant facts is just another ad- 
venture ahead of us. 


Sense and Nonsense 


MANNERS FOR MILLIONS, by Sophie C. Hadida. Doubleday, 

Doran, Garden City, New York, 1932. 

Here is something new in the way of a guide to 
etiquette, designed to tickle quite as much as to in- 
struct. It is not addressed to the class whose butlers 
insist on a complex formula of behavior but to all 
the rest of us—those who remain a bit awkward over 
removing hats in the course of a business day, who 
do not know the parking laws for chewing gum, who 
rush into the middle of an intimate dialogue and 
walk off with one of its parties without apology to 
the other, who say ‘‘yes ma’am,’’ who turn every 
conversation into a monologue, who consider that 
twelve or fifteen years is mature enough in spite of 
current kidnapings to step out in the evenings with- 
out mentioning where we are going or what time we 
shall be home, if ever, who mix some of our verb 
tenses, who laugh at some one else’s embarrassment, 
who leave rims on the bath tub. 

Reading it is like a game in which you try to dodge 
the ball without actually moving from where you 
stand. However lissom, sooner or later you are hit 
and join the rest of the ill-mannered world in the 
center of the ring. Yet you keep on playing, for you 
don’t want to miss the chuckles between the paren- 
theses. Common sense will guide you, too, in keeping 
some of your most precious habits. I, for instance, 
may continue to tell my hostess that I enjoyed what 
she gave me to eat, as well as her conversation or 
more, and may whistle a tune as I walk down the 
street even though I feel superior to you if you talk 
about the depression at mealtime. You will never 
allow anyone, of course, to write the kind of thank- 
you note advised, for a handkerchief, 

There is a page on not using terms contemptuous 
of others’ nationality. Good breeding, one gathers, is 
an expression of character and is to be expressed to- 
wards all on all oceasions, not reserved for those we 
admit to be our superiors. 


Junior Red Cross in Smaller Schools 


A Junior Red Cross Rally 


HE Junior Red Cross county rally, suggested on 
the April CALENDAR page, is a plan to bring to- 
gether, once or twice a year, small or seattered 
schools that can not join in monthly Council meet- 
ings. 
A report from last year told of a rally in Kalama- 
zoo County, Michigan, that took the form of a Junior 
Red Cross luncheon. The report follows: 


“Teachers of every rural school in Kalamazoo County 
were invited to attend, together with a delegate from the 
school. The Washington Junior High School and the 
Campus Training School, which are the only completely 
enrolled schools, were asked to send the members of their 
Junior Councils and teacher sponsors. The remaining 
Junior High Schools in the city were asked to send a 
teacher and a pupil delegate as guests to the luncheon. 

“This meeting was held at the Western State Teach- 
ers’ College and the exhibits were placed in the audi- 
torium of the Training School. A pleasant hour was 
spent by the delegates looking over the exhibits before 
the luncheon. The luncheon was served in the school cafe- 
teria. Flowers, place cards, menu covers, et cetera, were 
furnished by the various groups of juniors. 

“Dr. Waldo, president of the State Teachers’ College, 
greeted the guests. Teachers and pupils from each school 
were introduced. Group singing was the closing feature 
of the luncheon and the menu cover carried one song 
written especially for the occasion by a junior high 
school boy. 

“After the group adjourned to the auditorium, reports 
were heard from each school as to the year’s accomplish- 
ments. The meeting closed with a talk by Miss Lula Esk- 
ridge from the national organization.” 


Activity suggestions for a rally were received from 
Wayne County Chapter, Richmond, Indiana: 


“For our spring conference the first issue of our local 
Junior Red Cross Bulletin was mimeographed by an 
advanced typing class at the Boston High School. Our 
aims for next year are 100% enrollment, Life Saving and 
First Aid classes and service to others whenever and 
wherever needed.” 


A Bulletin Board 


From Petaluma, California, an explanation of the 
value of Junior Red Cross bulletin board publicity 
was stressed by the Junior Red Cross Chairman, 
Miss Elizabeth E. Puehler: 


“We erected a large bulletin board and kept it posted 
with interesting, new and well-labeled material pertain- 
ing to Junior Red Cross activities. This seems to have 
been one of the most worth-while activities. The board 
is in a glass-covered case and can be locked so that finger 
prints are not to be feared. As they are made, pages 
from the portfolios have gone up so that classmates can 
see what others are achieving. Under the caption ‘I Serve 
by Having Good Health’ (so that other people will not 
have to care for an unwell Junior) the series of Japanese 
Health Posters were displayed two at a time. 

“At one time pictures from back JUNIOR JOURNALS and 
NEws were used for a contest on ‘Knowing Our Friends 
Abroad’ with the stated object of increasing knowledge 
of costumes and customs of other lands. Christmas thank- 
you letters which are coming in now and countless other 
things, which are exhibited in this case, tend to give 
us more Red Cross spirit with an increase in knowledge 
of Red Cross activities.” In concluding her report, Miss 
Puehler says: 

“It seems to me that it is worth emphasizing how very 
satisfactorily the Council system is working. Because the 
president upon election becomes a member of the student 
body cabinet and, in this position, reports all activities to 
the school as a whole at each assembly, we have an added 


dignity. All the students are cooperative and eager and 
the past cabinet have put all they were worth into their 
work to make the semester a successful one.” 


A Council in a Smaller School 


Pupils in Amherst Township, School No. 1, of Che- 
rokee County, Iowa, contributed through two secre- 
taries an admirable report of the Junior Red Cross 
Council in their school: 


“The American Junior Red Cross Council of Amherst, 
No. 1, was organized last year. When we first organized 
this Council, with the help of our teacher, Mrs. Martha 
Dahlgren, we formed a constitution which we now ob- 
serve. Besides our laws we have a Red Cross poem, two 
Red Cross mottoes, two Red Cross colors, one Red Cross 
flower, and a Red Cross pledge. 

“Our Red Cross poem, ‘Better Than Gold,’ by Alexan- 
Pot gives a thought we all should cherish. It is as 
ollows: 


‘Better than grandeur, better than gold, 
Than rank or titles, a hundredfold 

Is a healthy body, a mind at ease, 

And simple pleasures that always please. 


‘A heart that can feel for a neighbor’s woe 
And share his joy with a friendly glow, 
With sympathies large enough to enfold 
All men as brothers, is better than gold.’ 


“Our two Red Cross mottoes are: ‘I Serve,’ and ‘Let 
youth help shape the world while the vision splendid is 
still before its eyes.’ 

“Our Red Cross colors are: red and white. Our Red 
Cross flower is: red dahlia. We are trying to make our 
lives as beautiful and clean as our colors and flower. 

“Our Red Cross pledge is the one on the membership 
roll. We, all the Juniors, try to live up to the pledge in 
our everyday life. 

“We hold our regular meetings every Friday at which 
regular business is attended to. Every six weeks we elect 
new officers. Every fifth week we give a program for our 
parents which consists of samples of school and Junior 
Red Cross work. Special meetings may be called by the 
Council or chairman and secretary when necessary. 

“The things we have accomplished this year are: 

“At Thanksgiving we sent a basket of food to a needy 
family. 

“At Christmas we sent a bouquet of sweet peas and 
Christmas cards to the veterans at the Cherokee Hospital 
and besides that we sent a Christmas box, which had 
many things in it, such as handkerchiefs, pictures and 
many other things, to a foreign country. Supt. L. P. 
Ristine, of the Cherokee State Hospital, wrote a per- 
sonal letter to our Council telling how grateful the vet- 
— were who received the sweet peas and Christmas 
cards. 

“Another thing we are trying to achieve is to get our 
dental cards in. 

“We are now discussing a library exchange. Each fam- 
ily will bring the magazines they are through reading. 
We will make the rules and regulations for distributing 
them. The Juniors are to be the magazine carriers. 

“We change officers every six weeks to give all a 
chance. No second or third graders can hold office. The 
fourth graders can hold the office of chairman and vice 
chairman. There are fifteen members in our Council.” 


Hatching a Service Fund 


A eonsolidated rural school of San Diego County, 
California, reported: ‘‘Every child brought a fresh, 
fertile egg to school. The principal’s mother had an 
incubator and these eggs were put into it to hatch. 
The Juniors became the proud possessers of a strange 
and varied brood of Red Cross chickens that brought 
pennies to their Service Fund.’’ 











Giving Oneself the Air 


HE opening sentence of How To Live, by Fisher 

and Fisk, asserts: ‘‘ Air is the first necessity of 
life.’’ One does not starve so immediately for lack of 
food or even of water. 

The factor most important in determining the life- 
giving potency of air is its cooling power, and that 
varies according to degrees of temperature, moisture, 
and the ‘‘radiation effects of surrounding objects.”’ 
Air in motien has a greater cooling power than still 
air. ‘‘A strong draft directed against some exposed 
part of the body, causing a local and prolonged chill, 
is not desirable, but a gentle draft such as ordinarily 
occurs in good ventilation is extremely wholesome.’’ 
It is not wise when one is perspiring to sit in a strong 
draft but ‘‘after even a few days enjoyment of air 
in motion with cautious exposure to it, the likelihood 
of colds is greatly diminished.’’ 

Ventilation through opened windows is more 
healthful than artificial indoor ventilation. In order 
to have the benefits of open window ventilation with- 
out adverse effects of strong drafts, window boards, 
home-made if necessary, may be attached to the win- 
dow frame, slanting inward three or four inches in 
front of the window so that the cold air is directed 
upward. A radiator beneath the window makes the 
air rise instead of dropping to the floor and chilling 
the feet. 

Air That Is Sunlit 


When one talks of fresh air in spring and summer, 
outdoor air and sunlight are taken for granted. Sun- 
light has magic powers. Many harmful germs are 
short lived in sunlight. Resistance to disease germs 
is built by it in human tissues. And sunlight supplies 
certain food deficiencies. Exposure of a portion of the 
body to sunshine benefits the whole body. 

Sunlight is most healthful when not obstructed 
even by window glass. On a sunny day, however, the 
outdoor air has beneficent powers in the shade. Di- 
rect exposure to sun rays should be in moderation 
especially by those who are in frail health or are old, 
and by blondes and red-haired persons. The length 
of exposure can be increased gradually without 
harm, 

For children, free outdoor play in the morning or 
later afternoon supplies their bodies’ normal needs. 
Indirect benefits are freshened appetite, improved 
cireulation and posture, better digestion and elimi- 
nation, sounder sleep. 

Useful references are How To Live, pages 7, 15, on 
which the discussion above is based, and an article, 
“Health Cannot Be Taught,” by Jay B. Nash, in the 
Junior-Senior High School Clearing House for January, 


1933. (School of Education, New York University, Wash- 
ington Square East, New York City.) 


Factors That Make a Difference 


A report is quoted in the Literary Digest, Febru- 
ary 18, 1933, of a recently invented scientific instru- 
ment called the ‘‘eupatheoscope’’ or ‘‘good feeling in- 
dieator.’’ This measures, in addition to temperature 
of a room, the rate at which heat is lost. The article 
explains: ‘‘The rate at which heat is lost from any- 
thing depends on several other things besides the 
temperature. One thing is drafts. If there is con- 


Fitness for Service for April 





tinual cireulation of the air in the room more heat 
will be lost by an individual, for the movement of 
the air brings more of this air in contact with the 
body each minute and more heat is carried away by 
it. An ordinary thermometer never records this, but 
only the temperature, which is but part of the story.’’ 

This explains the reason that an electric fan really 
does make one cooler even though it cannot affect the 
temperature of a room. It also explains why ‘‘in win- 
ter, drafts blowing under doors or through eracks 
keep the room air moving rapidly. This means 
greater chilling. Therefore, a higher temperature is 
needed.’’ The ‘‘eupatheosecope’’ cannot, however, 
measure ‘‘the rate at which individual human bodies 
lose heat and how much heat each one is able to gen- 
erate. These two things vary to a certain extent in 
everyone. It is like two boilers, in one of which com- 
bustion is rapid and in the other slow. One sleeper 
generates sufficient heat to replace that lost and so 
needs fewer covers. Another needs insulation against 
outside temperature which is taking from him more 
heat than he can manufacture.’’ 

A practical application of this for teachers is that 
seating shall be arranged to make allowance for such 
individual differences among the children. 


Material for Child Health Day 


The keynote of Child Health Day this vear is 
‘*Mothers and Babies First.’’ Material can be ob- 
tained by addressing the American Child Health As- 
sociation, 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


Rose Barometers 


An attractive rose barometer was made by the Alpha 
Aid Junior Red Cross group of San Diego, California. 
The materials necessary include a 1% inch flower pot 
(measured across the bottom of the pot) and sphagnum 
moss to be obtained from the florist; white crépe paper 
for the rose petals, green crépe paper for the sepals, 
green covered wire for the stems, and tiny artificial 
sprays of rose leaves; from the druggist, chloride of 
cobalt crystals and glue; and old pasteboard boxes from 


which round pieces may be cut to fit the top of the. 


flower pots. 

Make a strong solution of the chloride of cobalt crys- 
tals, dip one petal and dry it. If it is a deep blue the 
solution is the right strength. 

Each rose should have seven petals, made of the white 
crépe paper, and two sepals of the green crépe paper. Dip 
the white petals in the cobalt solution and dry in sun or 
a slow oven on brown paper. Do not use newspaper as 
the print will discolor the petals. Use tweezers to han- 
dle. Roll petal on knitting needle and shape it on finger 
nail. Make rose on a piece of the green covered wire. 
Make the calyx by winding around the rose the sepals 
cut in a strip from the green paper. Next attach the two 
sprays of leaves to wire stem, one a little lower than the 
other. Cut two cardboards, a smaller one for underneath 
and a larger one to fit the top of the flower pot. Make 
two holes through the center of each round piece of paste- 
board. Put the stems of the flowers through both pieces, 
the smallest one first, and push down into the pot until 
flowers are firmly poised. Cover the top pieces of paste- 
board with moss fastened on with glue. Paste a label on 
the pot. The verse on each flower pot reads as follows: 


“When its petals are with PINK aglow 
Prepare for wind and rain and snow; 

But when the VIOLET hues prevail 

On a sea of fog you may set sail; 

Though ’twill quickly change to lovely BLUE 
And cheer and sun will come to you.” 











Victors of the Storm 


RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND 


Illustrations by Henry C. Pitz 


BOY opened the door of his cabin home 
in the hills that fringe Lake Michigan 
and saw a schooner grounded on a bar 

some three hundred yards from shore. With the 
dawn of that October day in 1880 a gale had 
risen, and now snow and hail were lashing the 
lake. The ship was at the mercy of the waves; 
great seas were dashing over her. the main- 
mast had toppled overboard and now, held by 
cordage to the side, was battering against the 
stranded hulk. The crew were clinging to the 
rigging of the foremast. 

The boy shouted to his father, and the two 
set out on a run to the neighboring town of 
South Frankfort. There a young man sprang on 
a horse and galloped through the storm over a 
sandy, uphill road ten miles to the life-saving 
station at Point au Bee Scies. Instantly the 
keeper, Captain Thomas E. Mathews, ordered 
his men to load the mortar eart with the Lyle 
gun, the breeches-buoy, hawser, hauling-lines 
and other apparatus. The messenger’s horse was 
hitched to the cart and the journey to the 
stranded ship was begun. 

The station was north of Frankfort and the 
schooner lay to the south of the town. It was 
impossible to follow the coast because of many 
indenting streams and river mouths. The shore 
road leading to the highway to Frankfort was 
already covered by seas that bombarded the 
dunes with logs, stumps, branches and other 
débris of the storm. That route was impossible. 
Then Captain Mathews remembered a detour by 
a trail through the forest. 

The horse and the seven men tugged and 
pulled and pushed the cart over this ancient 
trail. It wound through woods, along steep 
ravines and up precipitous sand-hills soaked 
with rain. In places it was overgrown with 
dense bushes and blocked by fallen trees. Horse 
and men kept slipping in the sand. After a mile 
the horse was so weary that he had to stop and 
rest every fifteen yards. The men put their 
shoulders to the bogged wheels and at last by 
dint of mighty exertions got the cart to the 
highroad. 

There they met a man driving to the station 
in a buggy with news of the wrecked schooner. 
Captain Mathews drove ahead with him to get 


help to pull the cart. They passed a farmer with 
a double team of horses, and the captain asked 
him to drive to the station for the life car and 
the Merriman suit. Other horses were sent to 
the aid of the men with the eart. Now better 
progress was made. The life-saving crew got 
their apparatus across the bridge that spanned 
the river at Frankfort and then to the rear of the 
high battlement of hills that stretched along the 
lake shore opposite the bar on which the 
schooner was pounding. 

A guide led the captain and crew through a 
ravine to the foot of a steep bluff covered with 
bushes. So sheer was the hill and so dense the 
brush that the heavy cart could never have been 
pulled to the summit had not a large party of 
men from the town, armed with axes, cleared the 
way and hauled at the wheels, step by step. 

At the top was another barrier. Along the 
ridge extended a thick mass of trees, through 
which there was no path, a very jungle of inter- 
twined branches and uprooted trunks. For a 
moment the life-savers were daunted. Then 
simultaneously the men of the crew, the towns- 
folk and the farmers sprang forward with axes 
and handspikes. 

They hurled away giants of the forest that 
had fallen and barred the way, they chopped 
down saplings, they rooted and dug and slashed 
and tore through the woods in that hurricane of 
rain. As they fought they shouted. shouted so 
loudly that their voices rose above the gale. 
Speedily they hewed a way through and made 
a path over which the mortar cart could be 
dragged to the lakeside brow of the high bluffs. 

Now the rescuers, some fifty or sixty men, 
were standing on the top of a cliff that towered 
almost three hundred feet above the shore of the 
lake. The cliff, composed of sand, was overlaid 
at the summit with a yellow loam, and the sur- 
face, not being of one substance, slipped and slid 
under the weight of the cart and the crowd of 
men. The wind, blowing more furiously, was 
hurling sand in clouds. Through these stinging 
particles Captain Mathews and the others could 
see the ship, her hull now submerged, two masts 
still standing, the crew, high in the swaying 
crosstrees, staring at the group on the cliff. 

At any moment the foremast might fall and 
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Through the stinging particles Captain Mathews could see the ship 


the crew of the schooner be smothered in those 
mounting seas. The life-savers must do some- 
thing at once. Studying the face of the cliff, 
Captain Mathews saw. some two hundred fifty 
feet below him, a narrow ledge about twelve feet 
wide. He decided to lower the cart to this ledge 
before he fired the Lyle gun. 

A whip-line was made fast to the mortar cart 
to serve as a drag-rope. the free end was wound 
about a fallen tree for a snubbing post, three 
men took their places in the shafts to guide the 
cart and the others grasped the rope to lower 
away over the face of the bluff. The sandy sur- 
face slipped; so did the men in the shafts. The 
whip-line was too short to allow the cart to 
reach the ledge. Captain Mathews directed the 
men above to cast off the end of the line wound 
around the tree and then ordered each man to 
lay hold of the rope. sit down and brace his feet 
so as to serve as a drag on the cart’s weight. 

Some of them slid head-first in the slippery 
sand, but the others held on until the cart 
reached the ledge. Quickly then the gun was 
unloaded, the lines attached, the mortar fired. 
The shot flew across the wind some two hundred 
yards beyond the schooner. The line fell in the 
ship’s rigging and the life-savers saw one of the 
crew catch it in his fingers. The next moment. 
however, the slack of the line was blown forward 
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The sailor 
could not get it free. Captain Mathews ordered 
it hauled in and made another attempt. 

This time the sailors in the crosstrees clutched 
and held the lines. There was a rope bridge 
from ship to ledge. A double rope, or whip, was 
fastened to the first line. 

Fifty men, standing in a row from the ledge to 
the top of the cliff, grasped that double rope and 
tried to keep it above the breakers and the 
pounding wreckage. The sailors in the cross- 
trees tugged and tugged, pulled the rope in inch 
by inch and wound it around the foretopmast. 
By signals, for his voice could not be heard in 
the howling wind, Captain Mathews directed the 
rescuers to lift and straighten the double rope, 
then signaled the sailors to pull on it cautiously. 
For two hours the work went on, while muscles 
ached and eyes strained to see if the line would 
hold. At last those on the cliff saw the sailors 
fasten the tail-block around the heel of the top- 
mast. The rescuers gave a great cheer. 

Then, to their consternation, they saw that 
the double rope was twisted, one strand over 
another. Moreover. a large tree had fouled with 
the rope. Captain Mathews and a couple of his 
men jumped from the ledge and waded waist- 
deep in the water. They tore the tree away. 
Those on the cliff tackled the problem of un- 


and fouled in the ship’s headgear. 





The ship was at the mercy of the waves 


twisting the cable, and after an hour’s labor of 
tautening and dipping and again tautening they 
managed to free the rope of snarls. 

The breeches-buoy was rigged on to the whip 
and was hauled above the breakers to the 
schooner. At length it was grasped by the 
sailors. One of them took his place in it and was 
hauled to the ledge. One man at least of the 
crew of the schooner George Taulane was saved. 

But the soil of the cliff was shelving under the 
pull of the breeches-buoy. Captain Mathews 
determined to use the life-car, which could be 
towed like a boat from the ledge without so 
much strain on the cliff or the foremast. Over 
the up-leaping waters traveled the little car; it 
struck the surf and was dashed about, it turned 
upside down, dangled for a moment, then bobbed 
on toward the rolling schooner. 

It had almost reached the ship when the 
broken mainmast, still held by cordage to the 
hull, swung up on a wave and plunged upon the 
car. Instantly Captain Mathews hauled in the 
slack. The car steadied and hung perpendicu- 
larly, twelve feet below the foremasthead. 

Two sailors were lowered by ropes from the 


crosstrees to the car, and a third managed to 
fasten the door. Men sprang from the ledge, 
seized the car, dragged it in, and helped the two 
inside to crawl out. 

Twilight had come, but through the scudding 
sand and rain the rescuers could see a man who 
had been holding to the lower rigging trying to 
climb up to those in the crosstrees. He was so 
weak from exposure that he could not have 
reached his goal had not those above contrived 
to lift him bodily to their lofty station. They 
placed him in the car, another sailor got in, and 
the two were pulled to shore. 

In the dusk the third trip was begun, the life- 
car was overturned in the breakers and the last 
of the sailors made the journey in the little craft. 
bottom side up. The rescuers could not see the 
schooner as they splashed in the water and 
clutched the car. 

That night the foremast fell. From dawn to 
dark the men of the life-saving station, the 
townsfolk and farmers had grappled with the 
elements and, without halting for rest or food, 
had won through to the rescue of their fellow- 
men from pounding seas. 
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Unexpected 


One of the boys would raise the conch to his lips and blow a trumpet blast. 


HE old cramped schoolhouse had _ been 

blown away by the hurricane. Everyone 

was proud of the new one which stood 
above the mountain town, with a large play- 
ground and space for gardens. They felt sure 
there was not a finer schoolhouse in all Puerto 
Rico. Now with the light, the air, the space of 
the new classrooms, the children felt as if they 
had grown rich over night. Most of all they 
admired the domestic-science kitchen. Even the 
boys felt that it would be fun to do something 
there. 

The sixth grade wanted to celebrate by giving 
a Saturday supper for their parents if Miss 
Malvo agreed. The girls would do the cooking; 
the boys would serve, and all would wash up. 
Miss Malvo said very well, if they would buy 
nothing and would use only Puerto Rican foods. 
She cut slips of paper on each of which she 
wrote the name of a color. “Now everyone draw 
a slip.” she said. “On it you will find the color 
of the food you are to bring to the class supper. 
There are two greens and two yellows and each 
one of you must bring something white. Who 
can name a white food?” Many hands shot up. 
“Milk!” “Eggs!” “Rice!” “Codfish!” they cried, 
one after another. 

“But we shall have to leave out codfish and 
rice if we have only Puerto Rican foods. (Guess 
again.” 

“Tayote,” said Rita. 

“Yes, tayote is a good Puerto Rican vegetable, 
creamy and sweet when it is well baked. Now 
go and talk over the bill of fare and tomorrow 
let me know what you have chosen. Remember, 
no meat and no fish. They would cost money 
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and be hard for the girls to cook. And don’t 
forget to make raffia rosettes of your food colors 
and wear them during the week.” 

Benito stood up with a puckered face. “Miss 
Malvo, if somebody draws a color he does not 
like ean he exchange it with some other fellow?” 

“Tf the other fellow doesn’t mind.” 

“IT want to exchange my purple,” said Benito 
looking around. 

“Take my yellow,” said Gloria quickly. “A 
purple rosette would look prettier on my 
lavender dress.” 

Everybody laughed. “What about purple 
foods?” asked Miss Malvo. 

“Why grapes and figs and eggplant 

“Yes, but you can’t get those up here in the 
mountains.” 

“Well then malanga. 
cooked.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Malvo, “all Puerto Ricans 
like and have malanga.” 

“Thanks for the yellow,” said Benito to 
Gloria as they passed out. “Now Antonio and 
I can go down to the coast and get some grape- 
fruit from Uncle Bernado.” 

“Oh, good!” cried the girls. “We could make 
a fruit salad if we had some papaya.” 

“We have ripe papaya on our trees,” said Rita, 
“but I have white. That means I must bring 
eggs, I suppose, and we haven’t any hens.” 

“Take my yellow for the papaya,” said 
Antonio, “and T’ll bring eggs.” 

Tony and Benito raced home from school, 
jumped the fence and climbed over the railing of 
the porch where their mother sat sewing. 
“Mother,” cried Benito, “can’t we go down to 
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It’s lavender when it is 





Unele Bernado’s on Saturday and get some 
grapefruit? I have to bring a yellow food for 
the class supper and we want grapefruit for a 
salad.” 

“T think so,” said their mother, “but you will 
have to go down Friday afternoon and start back 
early the next morning before the great heat. 
You must be here in time to call the men for 
dinner you know.” 

Tony and Benito were always on the run 
except when astride the donkey Nicolo. Then 
they were forced to take a rest cure, for Nick had 
ideas as to what was a proper pace in the tropics. 
But he never refused to carry the boys to the 
brow of the hill at noon in order to summon the 
men working in the great tobacco fields in the 
valley. One of the boys would raise a conch 
shell to his lips and blow a trumpet blast like 
the call of a stormy sea. The men 
would look up, drop their tools and 
start home for the noonday rest. 
There was no sound so welcome to 
them as the voice of the conch shell. 
Nick seemed to know this, for he 
would wag his ears sympathetically 
and then, the chief task of the day 
over, would turn home for his own 
dinner. For convenience the shell 
was kept tied to his halter. 

That week went swiftly with so 
much to plan and talk about. The 
people of the town, who were gay and 
friendly, liked to meet their neighbors 
in the plaza, or public square, when 
the heat of the day was over. The 
wreckage and litter of the hurricane 
had long since been cleared away. 
Palms had been planted; a fountain 
splashed coolness; there were cement 
benches and a cement pavement and 
clusters of electric lights here and 
there. Once a week the band played. 
In the evening people walked slowly 
round and round the square, chatting 
or listening to the music. 

The sixth grade came, sporting 
their colors and full of importance. 
“There goes coffee and brown sugar,” said 
Antonio as a boy passed with a brown rosette on 
his white coat. “And there goes breadfruit,” 
exclaimed Benito, catching sight of Carlo wear- 
ing his green. 

It had been decided that the meal should begin 
with omelettes followed by string beans and 
lettuce from the school garden, radishes and 
tomatoes, a plentiful supply of melanga, bread- 
fruit and tayote, a fruit salad and coffee. All the 


Carlo gathering breadfruit for the 


parents had accepted and had promised to lend 
dishes. 

When Tony and Benito rode out to blow their 
horn on Friday noon they saw a stranger coming 
over the hill. He was tall and lank and carried 
a knapsack. “Will you let me look at your 
horn,” he asked curiously as he came up to 
them. Benito handed it over. “It’s old 
fashioned,” he said shyly. “Most people use tin 
horns but we like this better.” 

“So do I,” replied the stranger. 
like someone shouting in a sea cave 

“Where do you come from?” asked Antonio 
squarely. 

“From North Carolina. Ever hear of it 

“Oh yes,” cried the boys, “we learned about 
both Carolinas at school. You have mountains.” 

“Yes, we’ve deep blue mountains but dif- 
ferent from yours. 
They are covered 
with forests of pine 
and chestnut and 
with thickets of 
laurel and _ rhodo- 
dendron. The 
brooks are cool and 
brown.” The man 
sighed and wiped 
his hot face. 

“It must be 
great,” said An- 
tonio, “and you 
have real snow in 
winter.” 

“But we have 
snow the year 
round,” laughed 
Benito, pointing 
down the valley 
whose slopes were 
covered with great 
white patches. 
“That’s to protect 
the young tobacco 
plants from the sun. 
We call it ‘Puerto 
Rican snow.’ ” 

“When Queen Isabella asked Columbus to 
describe Puerto Rico he crumpled a piece of 
paper in his hand, dropped it on the table and 
said: 

“It’s like that.’ 

“And it is true,” said Antonio. 

“We had more trees before the hurricane,” 
said Benito. “Those shrubs over there are to 
protect the coffee bushes. They are only half 
grown. The hurricane ripped up all our coffee 
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plantations and it takes a coffee bush four years 
to bear beans.” 

“Tough luck!” said the stranger. “But you 
boys are richer than you think. You have two 
languages.” 

“Oh we learn it in school,” said Antonio lightly. 

“Come along and see our school,” said Benito. 
“Tt’s only two miles from here and it’s a grand 
school.” 

“Thanks, I will—but first I want to get some 
bark and leaves from that silvery tree over there, 
for my collection.” 

The boys waved goodbve. for Nick had already 
turned resolutely toward home. 

That afternoon Benito and Antonio rode down 
to the coast. carrying large saddle baskets for the 
fruit. The shell hung as usual from Nick’s collar. 

It would take about two hours over a steep 


winding road to reach Uncle Bernado’s planta- 


tion. Nick consented to hurry, for he had 
memories of thick, juicy cane stalks awaiting him 
at the coast line. The boys were eager to arrive 
in time for a dip in the surf. They loved the 
cooler uplands, but it was exciting to hear the 
hum of the sugar mills; to see the long lines of 
oxcarts coming in laden with cane, and the long 
trains filled with sacks of sugar clicking out; to 
watch the ocean steamers and the white sails 
beating against the windy sea. Up where they 
lived it was all coffee and tobacco. Down here it 
was sugar and fruit. going to the port of San 
Juan. 

Uncle Bernado laughed when he heard about 
the class supper. 

“Fill up your baskets,” he said, “and put in 
some oranges and pineapples.” 

The boys set to work happily. “There will be 
enough for the class, as well as for the parents,” 
they said. 

In spite of their salt bath the young 
mountaineers did not sleep well that night. The 
sultry air was heavy with the smell of sugar, 
mosquitoes buzzed, the moon was too bright. the 
palms rustled sharply outside their windows. 
They wakened. feeling tired, and started later 
than they had planned. Nicolo on the contrary 
had spent a gorgeous night crunching sugar cane 
and thistles. and though burdened with the 
heavy baskets and the two boys, he started 
bravely on the home stretch. But when it came 
to the upgrade with the long fingers of the sun 
stinging his flanks he began to falter. 

“It’s too heavy for him,” said Benito. “We 
shall have to walk for a while.” So the three 
toiled sweating up the winding mountain road. 

Judging by the sun, it was eleven o’clock when 
they came to the spot where they always blew 
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their horn at noon. Nick went straight to the 


shade of the silver-leafed tree where they had 
parted from the stranger the day before, and 
No coaxing could make him 


there he stopped. 
go farther. 

“We might as well take these baskets off and 
give him a good rest,”’ said Antonio. “We can 
wait here till it is time to call the men; then we 
shan’t have to come back.” 

They stretched out in the shade to cool their 
hot feet, too thirsty to rest. “Oh for a drink of 
water!” exclaimed Benito. “What about a 
grapefruit?” 

He went toward the basket and stooped over 
it. Nick, taking this as a signal that the burden 
was to be lifted to his back, flung out a swift 
hoof. It tipped over the basket and sent the 
precious fruit rolling down hill. The boys 
sprang after it. As they pushed aside the 
branches they were startled to see a man lying 
in the hollow below them. He lay in an odd 
twisted way with one arm over his face. Near 
him was a knapsack and around him golden 
balls of grapefruit were coming to rest. 

“Why it’s the man from North Carolina,” 
whispered Benito. 

The boys crept nearer. 
Benito timidly. 

The man uncovered his face but seemed not to 
know the boys. His eyes were bloodshot and his 
lips swollen. “Water.” he moaned. “Water.” 

The boys looked blank. There was no water 
nearer than the schoolhouse two miles away. 
“Give him a grapefruit,” said Antonio. “I'll 
go call for help.” 

Bounding up the bank he caught the shell 
from Nick’s neck and sent a bellow ringing over 
the valley. The men looked up surprised, know- 
ing it was not yet midday. Seeing Antonio 
gesticulating wildly on the road above them they 
suspected trouble. 

Two men put down their rakes and climbed 
slowly uphill. Antonio thought they never 
would come within hailing distance. But when 
they understood they were quick to act. 
Running back they snatched a stout sheet of 
Puerto Rican snow, which, doubled and fastened 
to their long rake handles. made a stretcher. 

The injured man, still thirstily swallowing the 
grapefruit that Benito fed him in juiev gobs. 
was able to tell how he had reached for a branch 
of the silvery tree, had slipped and plunged down 
the slope. twisting his leg under him. There he 
had lain through the hot afternoon, the night and 
the next morning, dazed with pain and thirst. He 
was near the road but. hidden from it and could 
not drag himself up the bank with his broken leg. 


“You hurt?” asked 





“We'd better take him to the new schoolhouse 
and phone for an ambulance,” said one of the 
men. 

So lying on a sheet of Puerto Rican snow, with 
his hat over his face, the Carolinian was borne 
away. 

The boys, left behind, gathered the fruit with 
frantic haste and slung the basket over the 
donkey’s back. Nick, having heard the horn and 
seen the men depart, decided it was time to go. 
He even agreed to trot. 

In the school kitchen the girls of the sixth 
grade were about to go home when Antonio and 
Benito rushed in with two great baskets of fruit 
and an excited story of a man with a broken leg 
who was being brought to the schoolhouse. “And 
he hasn’t had anything to eat for twenty-four 


hours,” they said. 
people to eat?” 

Rita thought poached eggs; Gloria suggested 
orange juice; Bianca said black coffee. Bella 
put over a kettle of water to heat and Maria 
began cutting bread for toast. They had no 
time to lose. This was an emergency case. 

The boys brought fresh water, soap and a 
towel and opened the window in the little rest 
room that they had never used. 

When the doctor got there he found the 
patient propped up, eating poached eggs on 
toast, and there was hot water ready to bathe 
the swollen leg. 

Later when the ambulance arrived to take 
away the unexpected guest, the sixteen members 

(Continued on page 184) 


“What do they give sick 


Tribute to Pharaoh included bronze money shaped like axes 


The Story of Money 


MARY G. KELTY 


Part II 


AST month you read that trade began as 

barter, and that later it was carried on by 

the use of some article which served as a 

medium of exchange and a measure of value. 

Metals of various kinds proved to be best for 
such purposes; they served as “money.” 

At first the only way to find out the value of 
lumps, bars, rods or plates of metal was to 
measure them. They were unusually measured 
by comparison with some part of the human 
body—the thumbnail, the fingers, the feet or the 
outstretched arms. 

Herodotus, Greek historian, tells us of a king 
who measured his gold in this manner: “When 


the tribute of gold dust was brought to him, he 
had jars whose measure he knew brought into 
the room. He melted the gold and poured it into 
the earthenware jars, and when he had filled 
the vessels he stripped off the earthenware; and 
whenever he needed money he cut off as much 


as he needed on each occasion.” The Aztecs of 
Mexico had a still different system. They 
measured their gold dust in bird quills. 

All these methods of measuring must have 
been very unsatisfactory. If the length of the 
arm was to be the unit, you may imagine the 
quarrels that must have taken place in the 
markets when a big man and a little man tried 
to do business with one another. 

Such crude methods of measuring as, for 
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example, the quantity which a man could lift, 
might do well enough for the cheaper metals, 
but they would not be satisfactory in the case 
of gold. The difference in value between a broad 
thumbnail’s worth and a narrow thumbnail’s 
worth was, in this case, too great. A more exact: 


system of determining quantity 
was needed. 
, 


In answer to this need, man- 
kind made one of the most im- 
portant advances in all its his- 
tory. A system of weighing 
was devised. Some authorities 
believe that “the art of weigh- 
ing was invented for gold.” 
Without this more exact sys- 
tem of determining quantity, 
modern business methods 
would have been unthinkable. 

Two problems had to be 
solved before goods could be 
weighed for payment. The 
first problem was: What is to 
to be the unit of value? The 
value of a cow was decided 
upon as a unit in many countries, for almost 
everyone had a clear idea of how many other 
articles a cow was worth. Consequently, the 
amount of gold agreed upon as the value of a 
cow was placed in one side of a pair of balances 
or scales. It was to serve as the unit of value. 

The next problem was: What should be used 
as weights for the scales? Whatever was used 
must be capable of balancing either very light 
objects or heavier goods. Probably the first 
weights were the seeds of plants, such as wheat, 
peas, beans, or rice.—because every seed was 
almost exactly like the others of its kind, and as 
many or as few as were needed could be placed 
in the balances. 

Seeds continued in use as weights for certain 
transactions during thousands of years. The 
weight which we today call the “Troy grain” was 
originally the weight of a barley-corn. The 
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Ss. C 


At the top is a drachma, or handful, of the iron spears the Spartans used for money; below it, the 
standard weight by which the money was weighed. 





Coins of the fourth century 
rom Epirus stamped 
with the axe that was used as 
money there before coinage, 
and with a miner’s pick. 


British penny of Henry VII in the last part of 
the fifteenth century was made by royal order to 
weigh “thirty-two grains of wheat round and dry 
and taken from the middle of the ear.” Even 
today some African tribes use seeds as weights. 
In time, however, it was found troublesome to 

have constantly to count hun- 

dreds of seeds. Instead, pieces 
te of stone or brass which were 
exactly as heavy as 100 wheat 
seeds, 200 wheat seeds, ete., 
li were used as weights. These 
pieces were sometimes cast in 
the form of the article whose 
i weight in gold they measured. 

For example, the amount of 

gold or silver to be paid for a 

sheep was measured by a brass 
a gh weight cast in the form of a 

sheep. 

The gold and silver, before 
being placed on the balances, 
were usually melted and cast 
in the form of rings, plates, 
bars, or rods. After these had 

been weighed, they served as money. The Bible 
tells us that Abraham purchased land by giving 
a certain weight in silver in exchange 
for it. 

The man who melted and cast the bars often 
put his own mark or seal on them as a guarantee 
that they were fine and pure. If he was well 
known and respected, his gold passed without 
question. If people did not have much con- 
fidence in him, his gold bars or rings were tested 
by chemicals before merchants would take them 
in payment for goods. 

In some places the government decided the 
shape and fineness of the bars and metals to be 
used as money; and it was very common to see 
in the markets a public weighing-master, to 
whom quarrels between buyers and sellers could 
be brought for settlement. 
In China, in very ancient times, the cheaner 









metals to be used as money, such as iron or 
copper, were not made in the form of bars, but 
in useful forms, such as hoes or spades or pots. 
The Romans used as money blocks of bronze 
weighing from two to five pounds, with the 
figures of cattle cast in 
relief on them. 

Even after the use of 
coins became known, bars 
of weighed metal continued 
in use as money. In the 
Middle Ages merchants at- 
tending the fairs always 
had to carry scales with 
them. They also needed a 
strong guard to _ protect 
their bars of fine gold and 
silver. The name of the 
British “pound sterling” 
shows that it took its origin 
in an age accustomed to 
weighing money. And in 
our own “gold rush” days 
in California and Alaska, 
gold dust passed from hand to hand in the West 
by weight. 

Today, when one government pays a very 
large sum to another, such as a war debt, the 
gold which is transferred is in the form of bars 
—not coins. 

The system of weighing metals which we have 
described was so accurate and so satisfactory 
that many nations never felt the need for any- 
thing better. The money systems of ancient 
Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, Crete and Phoenicia 
did not advance beyond this method. 

By the time that people had long been in the 
habit of weighing metals and using them as 
money, they quite forgot that in business they 
were really exchanging goods and services just 
as the world had done at an earlier day. They 
began to speak only of buying and selling. 

It was possible for weights and balances to be 
made very accurate, but not all those in 
daily use were thus honestly made. The markets 
of those days must have been noisy and turbu- 
lent, the buyers angrily protesting that the 
weights used were short, and the sellers charging 
that the bars of gold offered in payment were 
not fine and pure. One traveler says, “Only 
those who have gone through the weary process 
of cutting up and weighing out lumps of silver, 
disputing over the scale and asserting the quality 
of the metal” can appreciate the present money 
system. 

One more step had yet to be taken before the 
world was able to use “money” in our sense of 
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An Egyptian weighing disk-shaped money 


the word. That step was the use of coins. Coin- 
age was not “invented” by any one person at 
any one time; it developed gradually. 

The germ of the idea of coinage was the use 
of a seal. Seals had long been used to authorize 
messengers and to show 
that documents were au- 
thentic. When they were 
impressed on metals as an 
assurance of fineness and 
correct weight, coinage 
began. 

The Chinese as long ago 
as 800 B. C. marked their 
bronze knives with letters 
or figures to assure the 
purity of the metal con- 
tained; and each knife had 
to be of a _ designated 
length. These then were 
real “coins,” even though 
they were in the form of 
knives. 

Other peoples also caught 
the idea of giving a definite size or shape to their 
wedges, spikes, bars, rings, and disks of metal, 
and of marking them with a seal to insure their 
purity or fineness. Such marking was probably 
done first by merchants and later by goldsmiths 
working under the state or civic authorities. The 
marks usually guaranteed fineness only (not 
weight), but later it was easy to extend the 
guarantee to weight also. 

The earliest coins of the Mediterranean world 
were struck in Asia Minor. A piece of hot metal 
was put on an anvil, and was hammered with a 
seal until the imprint of the figure was clear. 
The first coin thus made was bean-shaped. It 
had the design imprinted on only one side; but 
designs were later placed on both sides. 

The figure which was raised upon the coin 
might be a representation of its value—as for 
example, the “sheep coin.” Other designs 
showed a representation of the article which had 
been used as the medium of exchange in that 
section before coins were made, such as the out- 
line of a fish, an axe, or an ear of wheat. The 
coin itself micht even be made in the shape of 
the article which had formerly passed as money 
—for example “knife” coins or “spade” coins. 
In time, however, round coins were found easiest 
to handle, and no others were made. 

The early designs did not cover the whole coin. 
It would be easy. therefore, for some one to cut 
or file off part of the gold without spoiling the 
seal. Such practices were often carried on; and 

(Continued on page 184) 
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The sky is a pasture 

The clouds are the sheep; 

The winds that sweep by 

Are the streams, swift and deep; 
And God is the shepherd 

That guardeth these sheep; 
Heaven's the sheep-fold 

Where safely they sleep. 


Euizasetu W., 5B, Decatur, JIl. 


LAZARING IN BULGARIA 


N CERTAIN Bulgarian villages they still ob- 
serve the old custom of “lazaring.” It gets 
its name from the spring festival of St. 
Lazarus’ Day. In some ways it is like the 
carol singing of the boys at Christmas time, 
only lazaring is the affair of the girls. 
Bands of the “lazarki,” as they are called, 
go from house to house dancing and singing 
old, old songs of spring and of love. Each 
band has its leader, called the “kumitza.” 
To choose her, the girls float bits of bread 
down the nearest stream and the one whose 
bit floats farthest is chosen “ kumitza.” 
The girls wear kerchiefs folded over their 
heads and when the dance and song are 
finished at any house one of them throws a 
corner of her kerchief over the shoulder of 
the master or mistress of the house, who 
ties a piece of money in it. Another girl 
carries a basket for the eggs that may be 
given them and at the end all the money 
and eggs are divided. One of the old 
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songs that the “lazarki” sing goes like this: 


Gray cattle in the meadows, 
Brown horses by the run 
And little lambs and kidiings, 
All joyous in the sun. 


THE CALENDAR PICTURE 


HE “daffy-down-dilly” is the national flower 

of Wales, and St. David, an early Welsh king, 
is her patron saint. As Saint David’s Day comes 
in March when the daffodils are blowing, that is 
the day on which to pin the flower to your coat, 
as the Irish wear the shamrock on St. Patrick’s 
Day. The CaLenpar children live in Conway, 
North Wales, and posed for me on the windy 
shore, in the lee of a beached fishing boat. There 
were no daffodils nodding in the breeze; they 
were added later, but clumps of golden wall- 
flowers grew thickly on the old ramparts down 
by the sea.—A. M. U. 


MORE AUSTRIAN CARDS 


ERE is Hans Lang’s picture of Peter 
Schemihl, the man without a shadow. It is 
one of a set of ten beautifully colored picture 
posteards for sale by the Austrian Junior Red 
Cross. Other fairy tale heroes and heroines in 
Mr. Lang’s series are Little Red Riding Hood, 
the Brave Little Tailor and Little Eulenspiegel. 
One set may be had for twenty-seven cents, 
which includes postage. If ten sets are ordered 
for the same address, the price is $2.50, pay- 
ment to be made by local check. The money 
must be sent direct to the Austrian Junior Red 
Cross, Marxergasse 2, Vienna 3, Austria. No Red 
Cross office in the United States is able to take 
care of the purchase of these cards. 





“The Man without a Shadow,” by Hans Lang 
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A recipe for keeping mice from overrunning things, copied from an ancient Egyptian 
scroll. The hieroglyphics mean “‘The fat of a cat. Put it on everything” 


What Ancient Egypt Was Like 


FROM a scroll sent by Lee School (Grade 7), 
Boston, Massachusetts, to Volksschule, Horn- 
bach, Post Birkenau, Hessen, Germany. The pic- 
tures and hieroglyphics were copied from a real 
Egyptian scroll in a museum, 


HE valley of the Nile is like a museum be- 

‘ause there are cities buried under the sand. 

This museum called Egypt is in the north- 
eastern part of Africa. 

“We know about people who lived long ago 
only through what they have left behind to tell 
about themselves. We can often get an idea of 
their lives by digging up their houses and study- 
ing their coins, pots, furniture and carvings.” 
(From the Winged Horse, by Joseph Auslander 
and Frank Ernest Hill.) 

The Stone Age was the earliest that we dis- 
covered by digging. In this age the Egyptians 
buried their people in mounds. Here we find 
much jewelry and pottery. This pottery is done 
mostly by hand with the help of a wheel. 

We also find linen and grain. The peasants 
had to give a certain amount of grain to the king 
for their taxes. These were the very first taxes. 
The kings needed some way to tell whether the 
peasants had paid their taxes so they invented 
the writing. This was made with pictures. It 
was called hieroglyphies. Even today American 
Indians write much the same way. The ink was 
made from plants or minerals, and mixed with 
water and gum. The colors were black, red, 
blue, green, white, or yellow. 

Following the Stone Age came the Metal Age. 
The Pyramid Age was the first period. 

In the Pyramid Age the people called their 
kings Pharaohs. The people who did bookbind- 
ing, weaving or farming and shipbuilding were 
called freemen. 

The Egyptians did some fishing in the Nile. 
They speared the fish with long poles. Think 


how much easier our way is today; fish are so 
slippery. 





The reason why the Egyptians had to have 
boats was because they had to have transporta- 
tion to get different things. They also had to 
export grain and cattle. When they learned to 
make glass they exported it to different coun- 
tries. The Egyptians also had pleasure boats. 

The Egyptians had to irrigate the whole land 
because it was so dry. They had a stick that 
would bend back and forth with a bucket; they 
would let it down and fill the bucket at the end 
with water. The people used oxen to plow with. 
They had plows quite different from those we 
have nowadays. 

They also used oxen when they threshed the 
grain. The oxen tramped on the grain. Then 
they threw it up into the air and the waste blew 
away. 

In the Empire Age in Egypt the government 
was controlled by one king. 

Hatshepsut was the first great woman in his- 
tory, and a great builder. She built an obelisk. 
Her husband Thutmose III was a general. He 
covered her obelisk with cement, because he did 
not like to think that a woman had done any- 
thing so great. 

Amenhotep changed the religion and told the 
people who had been believing in many gods to 
believe in one god, who was the sun god. This 
caused dissatisfaction in Egypt. 

After him came Rameses II who tried to re- 
store the empire. He did not succeed, because 
other countries had discovered the use of steel. 
The life became warlike. 

Soon after this came art and architecture. 
They built the temple of Karnak, and invented 
a kind of window, and painting. 

Then they made stories, how an army of offi- 
cers saved Thutmose’s life, and how some sol- 
diers got into a city in baskets on donkeys’ backs. 

Then they made furniture. Some of it had 
gold and silver on it. 

Do you not think it wonderful that the Egyp- 
tians who lived so long ago discovered so many 
of the things that we use nowadays? 
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Puppy-Pup took to his heels while the wryneck hissed 


UPPY-PUP lived on a farm and loved to 
chase chickens. 
But by and by he grew tired of always 
chasing chickens. 

“I am going hunting,” he decided, “hunting 
birds and lizards and insects,” and right away 
he slipped under the gate and ran along the 
meadow. 

The birds and the lizards and the insects saw 
Puppy-Pup and they thought to themselves: 

The bittern thought: “I'll deceive him.” 

The hoopoe thought: “I'll surprise him.” 

The wryneck thought: “T’ll frighten him.” 

The lizard thought: “T’'ll slip away from him.” 

The caterpillars and the grasshoppers and the 
butterflies thought: “We'll hide away from 
him.” 

“And I'll chase him away,” thought the green 
beetle. 

“We all know how to protect ourselves, each 
in our own way,” they thought, and were not 
afraid of Puppy-Pup. 

Meanwhile Puppy-Pup had reached the little 
lake at the end of the meadow and there, in the 
reeds, he saw the bittern, standing on one leg, 
half way in the water. 

“T’ll catch it, right now,” thought Puppy-Pup, 
and made ready to leap. 

But the bittern stepped further into the 
reeds. 

A breeze was rippling the water and the reeds 
were swaying to and fro. 

The reeds were yellow and brown and they 
swayed and they swayed. To and fro they 
swayed. To and fro they swayed. 
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Puppy-Pup Goes Hunting 





The English of 
NINA N. SELIVANOVA 


lllustrations by Wynna Wright 


Puppy-Pup looked and looked and could 
not see anything but the swaying reeds, 
because the bittern had stretched itself and 
looked exactly like a reed; and it was sway- 
ing too. 

Puppy-Pup felt dizzy looking at the sway- 
ing reeds and he could not see the bird. 

“The bittern has deceived me,” he thought. 
“What is the use of jumping into the reeds 

when the bird is no longer there?” 

So Puppy-Pup went in search of another bird. 

He ran to a small mound and saw a hoopoe 
sitting below, playing with its crest, folding and 
unfolding it. 

“T can jump right from here,” thought Puppy- 
Pup. 

But the hoopoe flattened itself upon the 
ground, stretched out its wings, opened its tail 
and lifted up its slender curved bill. 

So when Puppy-Pup looked down _ before 
jumping he could not see the bird any more: he 
looked and he looked, but all he saw was a 
bright-colored rag with a long crooked needle 
sticking out of it. 

“Where did the bird go?” wondered Puppy- 
Pup. “I couldn’t have taken this rag for a bird, 
could I?” And in his surprise Puppy-Pup sat 


back and shook his head. 

“Maybe I'll have more luck with a small 
bird,” thought Puppy-Pup after a while, and he 
ran to a tree where a small wryneck was sitting 
on a branch. 






“I can jump right from 
here,” thought Puppy-Pup 
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“This is just the bird for me,” decided Puppy- 
Pup and rushed forward. But the wryneck hid 
in the hollow of the tree. 

“This is fine,” thought Puppy-Pup. 
cannot get away from me.” 

He rose on his hind legs and peered into the 
hollow, but instead of the bird he saw a black 
snake wriggling there and hissing in a most 
terrifying manner. 

Puppy-Pup sprang back, his hair on end, and 
took to his heels, while the wryneck hissed still 
louder. It wriggled its head and wriggled its 
neck and the strip of black feathers on its back 
looked exactly like the back of a snake. 

Puppy-Pup ran on and on and did not stop 
until he was quite far from the tree. 

Then he looked around and saw a lizard sitting 
on a stone, sunning himself in the warm sun. 

Puppy-Pup walked stealthily to it, and, jump- 
ing quickly, caught the lizard by its tail. 

But the lizard gave a jerk and disappeared 
under a rock, leaving its tail in Puppy-Pup’s 
mouth. 

The tail wriggled as if it were alive and 
Puppy-Pup dropped it with a grunt. Then he 
ran round and round the rock, trying to find the 
lizard, but the lizard was well under the rock, 
growing itself a new tail. 

“What is the matter with me?” thought 
Puppy-Pup. “TI could not catch a single bird and 
now the lizard has slipped away from me. 


“Now it 








“Perhaps I had better try to catch insects.” 

So Puppy-Pup looked around and saw many 
insects; the beetles were crawling on the ground, 
the grasshoppers were hopping in the grass, the 
caterpillars were sitting on the branches and the 
butterflies were flving in the air. 

Puppy-Pup rushed forward to catch them and 
suddenly stopped in surprise—they had all dis- 
appeared as if by magic. 

The grasshoppers had hidden in the green 
grass, the caterpillars had stretched along the 
branches and were lying motionless, so that one 
could take them for twigs; the butterflies had 
flown to the trees and sat there amidst the leaves 
with folded wings, so that no one could dis- 
tinguish them at all. 

Only the little green beetle did not hide, but 
continued quietly on its way. 

“Tf there isn’t anything else to catch, I’ll take 
this beetle,” thought Puppy-Pup. He ran to it, 
and was going to catch it, when the beetle sud- 
denly let forth some bitter liquid which struck 
Puppy-Pup right in the nose. 

Puppy-Pup yelped and putting his tail 
between his legs he ran back to the farm as fast 
as he could and went straight into his little 
house. And he stayed there for a long time, 
because he was afraid of coming out. 

And the birds and the lizards and the insects 
and the green beetle went about their business 
undisturbed. 
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STEPPING STONE BROOK 
Melicent Humason Lee 


Decoration by Leslie W. Lee 


EIGH-HO! Let’s risk our bones 
Over the slippery stepping stones. 


One is wobbly and one is flat, 
And one is peaked like a little gnome’s hat, 


And one is mossy and slick as an eel, 
And one is just too big, we feel. 


And in between, the river brown 
Swishes gently up and down, 


And sings to us in watery tones 
Whenever we cross the stepping stones. 
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People now can not get along without money. When the unemployed in New York City, who had none, wished to exchange 
goods and work among themselves, they made these tokens to use as money. This has been done in all parts of the country 


The Story of Money 


(Continued from page 179) 


in consequence, buyers and sellers had still to 
weigh the coins to find out if they were of full 
value. 

Athens remedied this situation by making flat 
coins and covering the whole coin with the de- 
sign. No metal could be cut off without the 
fraud being easily detected. 

These coins were guaranteed, not only as to 
fineness, but also as to weight. They needed 
only to be counted; it was not necessary to weigh 
them. Their type was so elaborate and so artis- 
tic that it was hard to counterfeit them. These, 
therefore, were the first real “coins,” in our sense 
of the word. 

In the sixteenth century a press was invented 
to strike coins and the edges were “milled” to 
prevent clipping them. 

In the republics of the ancient world the 
figures on the coins usually represented some 
commodity, or a religious symbol. In the em- 
pires, the head of the ruler was usually repre- 
sented. That showed that only he had the power 
of coining money. 

The metals out of which coins were made 
depended partly on the mineral resources of each 
country and partly on the standard of living of 
the people. If they were very poor, copper and 
bronze coins were chiefly used. If some of the 
citizens were rich, gold and silver coins were 
needed also because transactions involved larger 
sums. 

The later Roman empire was the first nation 
to adopt a “gold standard”’— i. e., to measure all 
values of commodities and other metals in gold. 
Rome added little else, however, to the develop- 
ment of currency except to mark the coins with 
a statement of their value. In fact, she was the 
first nation which put into each coin less gold or 
silver or metal than the face value of the coin 
indicated. One old Greek had done so; he is 
said to have paid his debts in coins of lead gilded 
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over with gold on the outside. Such practices 
are called “debasing the currency.” Many 
nations of the Middle Ages have occasionally 
followed Rome’s bad example and debased their 
currency. 

Private individuals who, in the earliest days, 
cheated in making coins, or at a later period, 
those who made any coins at all, were punished 
as counterfeiters. The usual punishment was 
death. 

There were no banks in the ancient world or 
in the early Middle Ages. Each man had to 
keep his money locked up in his own strong 
boxes or treasure chests. These were carefully 
guarded or secretly hidden away. 

The use of coins throughout the world led to 
buying and selling on a larger scale than would 
have been possible by the use of older methods. 
It led the way toward the development of 
modern business. It also helped to break up the 
power of the old aristocracies of the world— 
for the man who had money, even though he had 
been born a slave, would sooner or later secure 
power as well. 


The Unexpected Guest 


(Continued from page 177) 


of the sixth grade lined up on each side of the 
path to say goodbye and wish him luck. 

“I’m glad I got here for your party,” he said 
faintly. “Some day I'll hike back.” 

By the time the real party began he was rest- 
ing in the hospital at San Juan. 

The supper was voted a tremendous success by 
the parents, and in summing it up the class was 
surprised to find that it had combined their 
knowledge of domestic science, first aid, disaster 
relief and home hygiene and care of the sick. 


The Broken Bridge in Fairyland 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Cast or CHARACTERS 

Flower Fairies 
Garden Fairies 
Suttercup Artists 
Fairies in the Queen’s 


Procession 


The Fairy Queen 
Two Petty Kings 
Two Goblins 
Gnomes 

Trolls 
Messengers Trumpeters 
Wind Fairies 
Boys 

Girls 


Peace Fairies 
Fairy Workmen 
Queen’s Herald 


Any number of players may be included and 
the costumes may be simple or elaborate accord- 
ing to materials at hand. The queen’s crown of 
pasteboard and gold paper must be tall in the 
center, while the kings’ crowns should be low, 
indicating lesser rank. 

The actors may sing favorite songs wherever 
songs may fit in, and the goblins and trolls must 
act their parts as mischievous sprites, as they 
may see their opportunities. 

Scene: Dawn in fairyland, which may be 
suggested by a darkened stage and blue lights. 
A woodland setting managed according to pos- 
sibilities at hand. A river running in an uneven 
line divides the stage. The right side is marked 
with a sign, East Province, while the left is 
marked West Province. A length of unbleached 
muslin dyed blue, or any blue cotton with dashes 
of white paint here and there to represent waves, 
is the river. Newspaper wadded into rolls and 
balls adds to the effect of a deep, rushing river. 
Nearly in the center of the river is the wreck of 
a bridge. The approaches are standing, but the 
planks forming the bridge are strewn along the 
banks. Two goblins are seen, one at the right, 
one at the left of the bridge, gazing in evident 
delight at the wreck. 

Curtain is drawn apart revealing goblins at 
their posts. 

Gosiin-At-RicgHt: (Dancing about.) This 
means a merry time for us. There is mischief in 
the air. Hark! I hear the East Province 
gnomes coming. All night long they dig in the 
caves for gold to exchange for clover honey for 
their families at home. In the early dawn they 
bring their gold to the buttercup fairies who need 
it for painting the buttercups yellow. Hark! 
They are coming down from the hills. 

Gnomes: (Bent over, with full sacks on 
their backs, enter from right of stage. They are 
chanting as they follow one another single file 
to the bridge: ) 


Gold, gold, 
Gold, gold! 
All night long, 
We dig gold! 
We dig gold! 


(Skips in front of the line of 
Where do you think you are going? 

First GNoME: Step aside, hobgoblin. We 
are in haste to cross the bridge. We carry the 
gold for the buttercups’ paint, to exchange for 
clover honey, and then home we go to our caves 
before the sunlight brightens the faraway hills. 

Seconp Gnome: Step aside, hobgoblin, and 
let us pass. 

Gosutin: Ha, ha ha! 
Now, what will you do? 

Gnomes: (In chorus) What shall we do, 
what shall we do? (They huddle in group.) 

Farry Artists: (Dressed alike, in pale yellow 
if possible. They enter from left of stage, carry- 
ing big paint brushes, and small pails, bottles, 
jugs or pitchers, supposed to be filled with 
honey.) Good morning, you funny little gob- 
lins! You can’t scare us. 

Gos.in-AaT Lerr: Good morning to you, but 
I say: Halt! 

First Farry Artist: Step aside, hobgoblin. 
We have no time for nonsense. The gnomes are 
late with their gold and the buttercups are grow- 
ing paler every minute. We need the gnomes’ 
gold so that the buttereups may make the earth 
more lovely. 

Seconp Farry Artist: We have brought the 
clover honey to exchange for the gold. Step 
aside, hobgoblin, for we must cross the river. 

Gostin: Ha, ha, ha! You cannot pass. 
The bridge is broken! 

Farry Artists: Oh, what shall we do for the 
pale, pale buttercups! 

Troutus: (Enter from left and right and run 
to the bridge to shake hands and dance with 
the goblins.) Who is to blame for the broken 
bridge? 

Troti-at-Ricut: (Stands at river bank and 
calls across the river.) You are. You broke the 
bridge. 

Trouu-At-Lert: You did it yourself. 

Gosuin-AaT-RicHt: I hear the east 
fairies coming! Ha, ha, ha! 

Gosttn-aT-Lert: And I hear the west wind 
fairies coming! Ha, ha! 

(Enter wind fairies from right and left. 


GOBLIN: 
gnomes.) 


The bridge is broken. 


wind 


They 
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stand on opposite sides of the bridge and whistle 
and blow.) 

East Winp Fairy: Whew-ee, whew-00-00. 
You west wind fairies wrecked the bridge— 
whew—oo-00! 

(Stage grows light indicating that day has 
Garden fairies enter from right and left 
to gather on the banks of the river. They wave 
their arms and stamp their feet and appear to 
argue about the broken bridge.) 

Gostin-aT-RicHt: We shall send for our 
king and he shall say who broke the bridge. Go, 
messenger, bring hither the king! 

Gosiin-aT-Lert: We have a king of our 
own, and he shall say who is to blame for hold- 
ing up all the work of two provinces. Go, 
messenger, bring hither our king! 

(Straightway the kings arrive, preceded by 
trumpeters. 
approaches.) 

East Province Kine: Your subjects. sir, 
have broken this bridge that we built in the long 
ago that we might live like brothers. coming and 
going freely from one land to the other. 

West Province Kine: It is your subjects 
who are to blame, sir, for the broken bridge. 
They broke the bridge that we built in the long 
ago, that we of the West Province of Fairyland 
might share our treasures with your subjects in 
exchange for treasures from your side of the 
river. 

East Province Kine: Your workmen put 
bad planks in the floor of the bridge, and your 
west wind fairies blew them away. 

West Province Kino: The boards your 
workmen put in the bridge were papers that 
were blown away by your own east wind fairies, 
and now all this part of the fairy queen’s realm 
is in commotion because of your bad workmen. 

(Fairies on both sides of the river shake their 
heads at one another, make faces and pretend to 
fit arrows and draw their bows, while the goblins 
and the trolls dance. There is sudden silence. 
Enter the peace fairies making their way from 
the back of the stage, along each river bank, 
seeming to climb over rocks, and with difficulty 
arriving at the opposite ends of the broken 
bridge. A phonograph, or a piano, or a chorus of 
voices may furnish music as the peace fairies 
seek their kings.) 

East Province Peace Fairy: (Kneels before 
her king.) Your Majesty, the ancient bridge 
of good will is broken between the East and the 
West Provinces of Fairyland. Trade is inter- 
rupted, joy is forgotten, war is threatened. Let 
us forget who may be to blame for the broken 
bridge, and let us work to repair it. 
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come. 


They stand at east and west bridge: 


East Province Kina: It shall be done. Go, 
messenger, and summon workmen to repair the 
bridge. (Messenger goes.) 

West Province Peace Fairy: (Approaches 
and kneels before her king.) Your Majesty, may 
I speak? 

West PROVINCE 
ing fairy with wand.) 
speak. 

West Province PeAcE Farry: Your Majesty, 
let us forget’ to try to place the blame for the 
broken bridge, and let us help our neighbors to 
repair it. Then again we may exchange treas- 
ures and make merry, as in days gone by, with 
our old neighbors. 

West Province Kina: It shall be done. 
Messenger, summon the workmen. (Messenger 
goes.) 

(Enter workmen from right and left, carrying 
boards and hammers, and whistling. They begin 
to repair the bridge. All the fairies except the 
goblins and the trolls turn in and help them. 
The bridge is rebuilt quickly. The gnomes scoot 
across the bridge and find the fairy artists.) 

Gnomes: Here is your gold for painting the 
buttercups. (They drop their sacks.) 

Farry Artists: We thank you. Here are 
your pots of honey. (Gnomes snatch the honey 
and scoot back over the bridge and off the stage. 
There is music off stage as the kings lead pro- 
cessions, and march to the center of the bridge. 
There the kings bow and shake hands. The 
music changes and sounds nearer.) 

East Province Kino: The Queen of all 
Fairyland approaches. I hear her elfin band. 

West Province Kino: How fortunate that 
the bridge is here, that we may give the Queen 
a royal welcome, you at the east approach, I at 


Kine: (Touches kneel- 
Rise, gentle fairy and 


the west. (They shake hands again and take 
their appointed places. Enter herald, right.) 
Heratp: (Speaking through trumpet.) The 


Queen of all Fairyland is on a royal progress 
through her realm seeking a woodland retreat 
where she may hold merry court this day. She 
wishes to pass through the East and West Prov- 
inces and will do so if she finds that the ancient 
bridge is safe. 


Kinas: (Turning to their subjects say, one 
after the other) Fly! Bring garlands to deck the 
bridge. 


(Fairies dance away returning with ropes and 
garlands of blossoms made of long strips of green 
muslin, or ribbon, to which big paper flowers 
are attached, tied rather closely together. The 
east province fairies festoon the back rail of the 
bridge, while the west province fairies drape 

(Continued on page 191) 
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Members in Olympiz School, Columbia, South Carolina, made soft toys, flippie doodles, spool dolls 
from mimeographed patterns sent from National Headquarters. They also made preserves and night- 
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THEAS 


gowns for the unemployed 


Spring Doings 


HE state of California has established a 
number of camps for unemployed men 
where, in return for food, clothing and 
shelter, the men are expected to do certain work 
for the state, such as making firebreaks and 
working on roads. There is one of these camps 
near Ojai, California, and the Juniors in the 
Nordhoff Union Grammar School have adopted 
the camp for special attention. 

They are collecting good magazines for the 
men and are trying to find a radio, a phonograph 
and records. And, the report adds, “They are 
trying to get somebody’s daddy to go out to the 
‘amp and debate “Technocracy’ with some of the 
men, who are all very intelligent and very well 
educated.” 


Tx ‘IORS in Factory Junior High School, 
Westport, Massachusetts, tell an unusual 
true story to their correspondents in Japan: 


We are going to tell you the story of a young boy of 
your country, Nakahama Munger. Nakahama, together 
with five other boys, left Japan in a Japanese junk to sail 
to the United States. While they were in China Sea a 
terrible storm arose and wrecked their ship. They stayed 
on a rock sixty days eating nothing but sea birds which 
Nakahama killed and drinking rain that fell in the clefts 
of the rock. 

They were rescued by Captain William Whitefield who 
was at the time sailing on a whaling vessel. Mr. White- 
field took a great fancy to Nakahama and brought him to 
his home in Fairhaven, Massachusetts, which was once a 
part of our town. The other boys landed at the Sandwich 
Islands. Nakahama attended the Fairhaven schools and 





said he 
Captain Whitefield 
In Japan, Nakahama 


learned the cooper’s trade. 
would like to go back to Japan. 
secured a passage home for the boy. 
received a high position in the government. 
he had to come to New York. While there he decided to 
make a visit to Fairhaven. When he reached the home of 
the captain he was greeted by Mrs. Whitefield and learned 
that Mr. Whitefield had died. Every year Japanese boys 
come to Fairhaven to decorate Mr. Whitefield’s grave in 
memory of his kindness to Nakahama. 

We lent your booklet to a Japanese man who lives near 
us. He wants to see the work that the boys and girls are 
doing in his own country. We hope you have enjoyed this 
letter as much as we have enjoyed writing it. 


One day Nakahama 


Years later 


INDERGARTEN members of the Junior 

Red Cross in Boston, Massachusetts, got 
this letter of thanks for work they did for sick 
children: 


How happy you must be to look back and remember 
that you helped make Easter Day less lonely for children 
who had to be in hospitals! 

Here is part of one “thank you” letter from a hospital 
worker: “We gave two boxes to two little boys, three and 
five years old. They were crying because they were afraid 
to have their tonsils out, but the boxes, which they chose 
themselves, made them forget all about doctors and sick- 
ness, and they were happy.” 

Another letter said: 

“If it were possible for each one of you to step into our 
nursery of youngsters when they have your boxes to open 
and are all eager with pleasure, talking from bed to bed on 
their discoveries, I think you would agree with me that it 
is worth while for you to take as much pains as you did 
in making these things.” 
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The older Juniors of Boston sent menu covers 
to the U. 8S. Naval Hospital in Chelsea. The 
letter they received in return said: 


May I tell you of the many compliments paid the 
Easter Menu covers by our Commanding Officer and the 
veterans? They were extremely pleased with the designs 
and uniform good quality of the work. Our program for 
Easter is not elaborate, and we were so glad to have these 
very decorative covers with their appropriate designs. 


UNIOR RED CROSS members in the Rosen- 

wald School for Negroes, Society Hill, South 
Carolina, are daily taking extra lunches to school 
to provide for twenty-five undernourished and 
needy schoolmates. Except for this help, the 
twenty-five would have no midday meal. The 
food is prepared in the domestic science depart- 
ment of the school. This department is also 
making garments out of the Red Cross cotton 
cloth for schoolmates in need. 


IRST grade mem- 

bers in Monroe 
School, Toledo, Ohio, 
made Easter baskets, 
filled them with 
colored, hard-boiled 
eggs and gave them to 
an old ladies’ home. 
The fourth grade of 
that school dramatizes 


stories out of the 
News each month. 


The story is read by 
one child, and as she 
reads it, it is acted out 
in pantomime by the 
class. The fifth and 
sixth grades have a 
“broadcasting hour” 
with a paper microphone each week. One of the 
boys gives station letters and the children tell of 
Junior doings taken from the News. 


NE HUNDRED garments are being made 

every month by schools in the Newark, 
New Jersey, Chapter. They have also made a 
large number of posters illustrating garment 
making, of which the best will be set up in the 
relief agencies of the city. 


UBLIC SCHOOL No. 15, New York City, 
Juniors, presented a program before a group 
of volunteers studying at the New York Chapter 
to be Staff Assistants and Gray Ladies. Many 
distinguished Red Cross workers were present. 
The program consisted of music, a scripture 
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Juniors in the St. Paul, Minnesota, public schools have 
made many quilts for the unemployed tea 


reading, the salute to the flag and a Red Cross 
pageant in which the Juniors showed Father 
Knickerbocker what the J. R. C. does. 


ASTER cards were made by Juniors in Belle- 
fonte, Pennsylvania, by tracing designs on 

a stencil, mimeographing them, and coloring and 
cutting them out. They included a duck, 
flowers, a basket of eggs, a clown face, a rabbit 
with egg, a baby chick and an old-fashioned girl 
with flowers, All the work was done by Juniors. 


"THE lower grades of Campbell School, Evans- 

ville, Indiana, made Easter baskets, and the 
upper grades filled them with dyed eggs and 
candy eggs for the boys at the Orphans’ Home. 
The boys got a white rabbit and made a cage for 
it, and sent it to the same Home. They also col- 
lected clothing and baskets of food to give to the 
needy at Easter. 


EMBERS in 

Public School 
No. 161, Brooklyn, 
New York, opened a 
correspondence with 
Japan. In their album 
they sent this letter: 


You may be surprised to 
know that we have a little 
bit of Japan in Brooklyn. 
Our Japanese garden is in 
the Brooklyn Botanic Gar- 
dens and is surrounded by 
a fence made of split bam- 
boo and white cedar. The 
entrance brings you into a 
house made of bam- 

Many people gather 

here and draw pictures of 
the impressive torii which is in the center of the lake. 
This torii is a reproduction of your famous one at Miya- 
jima. On the opposite side of the lake are a small Shinto 
shrine and a bridge leading to a small island. Many 
come here and paint pictures of the beautiful 
blossoms. 


boo. 


artists 

cherry 
The first time we entered the garden we said to our- 

selves, “What a beautiful country Japan must be!” 


APRIL FOOL’S DAY was celebrated by mem- 

bers in Taunton, Massachusetts, with joke 
powders and books for the Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts, Naval Hospital. These Juniors also 
remember ex-service men in the state hospital at 
Taunton, the old ladies in the Old Ladies’ Home 
and sick children in the Morton Hospital in 
Taunton. 









At the right is a scene from the Junior Red 
Cross pageant given by approximately seven 
hundred pupils in the Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, schools. Below, members in Me- 
Donogh No. 1 School, New Orleans, Louis- 
jana, are making rag rugs for the kinder- 
garten of their school. 


The eighth grade of Florence 
School, Omaha, Nebraska, 
made jee flowers and 
mounted them in gilded spools 
as Easter favors for Govern- 
ment hospitals. (Right) 


Members in Vance School, Bessemer, 
Alabama, sent two Easter grab bags to 
crippled children in suena They 
decorated the flour sacks and made 
toys to fill them. 







A FEW OF OUR 
MEMBERS 



























These Fayetteville, North 

Carolina, members gave a 

health play about a Pink 
Lady Doll 


The Saugatuck J. R. C. Council of Westport, Connec- 

ticut. These Juniors started gardens last spring. When 

fall came, they were able to add many things they had 
raised themselves to their Thanksgiving baskets. 


avd 


Children in Sawada School, Osaka Pr 


= ser4 ry 
efecture, Japan, giving a Japanese dance 


The World Around 


to employ a bookbinder who had no work 

for a long time to rebind the books in their 
school library. These same Juniors keep the 
school nurse supplied with clothes for poor 
children in the neighborhood. 

Another group makes knitted slippers for 
hospitals. The members collect worn-out 
knitted garments of any kind, wash them and 
then unravel the wool carefully and wind it into 
balls. Pieces of felt or thin cork or leather are 
also collected; these make the soles, and the 
uppers are knitted in stripes from the odd wools 
and button-holed on to the soles. All sizes and 
colors are made, and already two or three whole 
wards have been supplied by the Link. 


. OME British Juniors raised enough money 


BELGIAN group has a “crisis cupboard.” 
Once a week the Juniors bring to school 
clothes and food they have collected and these 
are distributed to needy people the afternoon 
of the same day. 


OWORODCZYCE, Poland, is situated far 
from any railway station. The Junior circle 

is made up of the children of poor people. Not- 
withstanding, the members are working very 
energetically. They are teaching illiterate 
people, organizing health games. providing their 
pharmacy with First Aid necessities and working 
industriously in their manual training classes 
where they have already bound eighty-five books 
and manufactured one hundred and twenty toys 
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and twenty straw mats. Besides doing all this, 
the Juniors are busy with their garden plots and 
the growing of mulberry trees. 


N EASTER DAY the Juniors at the State 

Elementary School at Magyarovar, Hungary, 
had a story-telling afternoon for needy children 
of the neighborhood, to whom they distributed 
clothes and candy. 

When the Torok Floris Elementary School at 
Pesterzsebet, Hungary, was opened in 1930 its 
yard looked like a desert. Since then two hun- 
dred cubic meters of sand have been removed by 
the Juniors and the ground has been leveled. 
About three hundred poplars, aspens, ashes, 
cherry and apricot trees, have been planted. In 
one part of the garden called “the mothers’ 
garden” the girl Juniors tend the flowers. 
Another part of the garden forming a play- 
ground with a running track is called “the heroes’ 
park.” Four big plots of ground planted with 
trees are reserved for classes in the open air. 

Both the garden and the open air school are 
bordered with bushes. From early spring until 
late autumn the Juniors of this school are busy 
with gardening. Through their combined efforts 
the dreary ground around the school has been 
transformed into a little paradise. 

The Junior Red Cross members at Kevermes 
are sending cod liver oil to anemic children and 
buying medicine for the needy. They have also 
provided their classrooms with wash basins, 
towels and soap. 





WO members of “Thornbury” Circle, Ash- 
field, Australia, started a little lending library 


own homes, be- 
ginning with all the in- 
teresting books — they 
could spare, and all they 
could collect from inter- 
ested friends. These 
were lent to their school- 
mates at one penny a 
copy. The library has 
gradually increased. 
Several rather expensive 
school books were given 
it after their owners no 
longer required them, 
and now the children 
borrow the school books 
as required at one penny 
a time, and thus save ex- 
pense to their parents. 


at their 


Juniors of Caslav, Czechoslovakia, working in 
their school garden 


ANY Danish groups keep a supply of lay- 
ettes on hand for the use of poor families. 


When they heard of a 
family with five small 
children who were in the 
direst need, a group of 
girl Juniors got busy 
with needle and thread 
and soon had ready a 
large bundle of clothes 
which they took to the 
family. 


NE of the city 

officials in Paris was 
recently presented with 
three hundred francs, 
the proceeds of a féte 
organized by some boy 
Juniors for children of 
unemployed parents. 


The Broken Bridge in Fairyland 


their garlands over the front rail. 


dishes of sand are placed each side the bridge, 
the fairies may stick green branches in them, 


making a gay appearance. 


fairies, carrying 
baskets of flowers from 
left of stage. They 
pass before their king, 
each making him a 
curtsy, then cross the 
bridge, where they 
curtsy before the east 
province king. There 
they are joined by the 
east province flower 
fairies coming from 
back of stage, also 
carrying baskets of 
flowers. From the 
right, the Queen of all 
Fairyland enters, fol- 
lowed by her train. 
The flower fairies go 
to meet her, and then 
precede the procession 
scattering paper 
flowers before the 
Queen. If possible let 
the kindergarten band 
represent the elfin 
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(Continued from page 186) 
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Enter the flower 
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band and precede the flower fairies. 
walks alone to center of bridge. She then sum- 
mons the kings to stand beside her.) 

QuEEN: It pleases me well to find this ancient 


The Queen 


standing so 
straight and _ strong 
over the deep and 
dangerous river. We 
shall seek no farther 
for a scene of wood- 
land beauty, for here 
we find it, where peace 
reigns and all is well. 
Here we shall hold 
court this day. Blow 
the bugles and sum- 
mon all fairyland. 
(She gives a hand to 
each king.) 

(All this time there 
is joyful music off 
stage. The goblins 
turn somersaults, the 
fairies form in circles 
to play games includ- 
ing London Bridge, 
they dance in groups 
—then, all stand still 
as if listening.) ~ 
CurRTAIN 


bridge 
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The small Princess Elizabeth, grand- 
daughter of the King and Queen of 
England and the third in line for the 
throne, is much loved by the British. 
The people of Wales built her this 
little playhouse, which is too small 
for any grown person to enter. It is 
complete in all details, even to a 
radio, and contains a model kitchen 
with every convenience. All the pieces 
of furniture, glass, china, silver and 
linen are made exactly to scale. 
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